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For the Companion. 
AGNES BRIARLY. 

God’s providences are sometimes so wonderful 
.; to almost exceed human belief. Yet there is 
say a fact that, worked up into a story, would 
» called ridiculous, far-fetched, or simply impos- 
ible. 

rn strange thing happened once to a good 
uple, that for years upon years was enveloped 
, mystery. They were worthy people, small 
pkeepers, and were amassing quite a respec- 
ble sum of money. Their home and place of 
siness was in a dingy street in London, some- 
here in the vicinity of Covent Garden, and they 
yt a little variety shop. The windows, which 
re narrow and deep-sunk, held a store of the 
wst useful and useless articles. Through the 
snes, Which were as clear and bright as Martha 
airly’s hands could make them, the children 
sied upon tops, and marbles, and parti-colored 
andy, and all sorts of pretty toys. 

Martha and Joseph were very happy. They 





ated for none of the comforts of life, though 
wey had few of its elegancies. They never 
«veted the splendor they saw, (for it took them 
ita short time to go where they could behold 
| the wealth and beauty of a great metropolis.) 
ky had one child, little Agnes, and she at nine 
ats old promised to be very beautiful, and as 
nly in character as she was in face. 

“Mayhap we shall see our little Agnes marry 
me grand gentleman,” said Martha, one even- 
ng, after a hard day’s work. 

“Pray rather that she marry poverty and hon- 
uty,” said Joseph, reaching for his pipe. “I'd 

her she’d have that than be wedded above her 
ation, and forget her old parents.” 

“That she’d never do.” 

“You think so now, but put her up among the 
mind folks, let her get the love of the siller and 
ie gold, and see the manners of those who never 
hd to work and toil—not a bit the better, be 
ltey, I'll maintain that!” he added, stoutly—*but 
til, away from us and among them, she’d may 
either forget or be ashamed of us, and I'd not 
ike to bide either. 

“And I'd not like to,” said his wife, ‘‘so we'll 
ot think of it. But you should have seen her 
put up the shutters to-night like any little man. 
Shouldn't wonder but we'll get up some morning 
and find the lass has opened store, and taken in 
shilling or two. She’s so smart, the lass is.” 

“Well, let’s thank God for her, dame, and His 
many other blessings, and then go to our rest. 

be bell is striking nine, time for all honest peo- 
ple to be in their beds.” 

So the two, sturdy man and happy wife, took 
out the great Bible, and he read a portion of the 
fsalms slowly and carefully, running his finger 
tlong the words. I dare say many of them were 
quantly spoken, and even Christian people might 
have been tempted to smile, but doubtless it was 
uusi¢ in the ears of the angels, and God saw that 
beneath all externals was a heart, a golden heart, 
ut worshipped Him in sincerity and in truth. 
Now their bedroom adjoined the small shop, 
tich was only divided from the living room by a 
Prtition. Indeed, a word spoken at the farther 
ud of the store could be heard all through the 
utile domicile. It happened that on that particu- 
lar night little Agnes had lain awake longer than 
Psual, and consequently heard every word her 
mother said. How her heart throbbed at the 
prise which they would not have been so lavish 
if they had known that bright little eyes were 
ung through the dark towards them, and sharp 
“ue ears drank in every word. 

“I don't believe I ever would forget my good 
‘ter and mother,” said, little Agnes to herself, 
‘even if I wore a red dress with ermine all over 
and rode in the great carriage with a long 
ter in my hat; no, I don’t believe I ever 
cud. I wonder what makes them think so? 
~i@ 88 to the shutters, I'll get up to-morrow 
oraing and open them; I know I can; and then 
en they come in and see the sun shining, and 
¢ behind the counter with ever so many six- 
ences, how pleased and proud they will be !” 

So the little girl went to sleep with that thought 

mind, and, sure enough, woke up with the 
Bray streak of light. Busily dressing herself, 













































AGNES BRIARLY. 


she made sure that her parents had not stirred, 
and went very cautiously into the shop. It was 
quite a task to take the half shutters down, but 
she did it, and looked on pleased with her work. 

By-and-by, just half an hour after the clock had 
struck six, the old people arose. 

‘Surely, there’s a strange light from the shop,” 
said Martha. ‘‘Can thieves have got in?” 

“I trust not,” answered Joseph, who, half- 
dressed, ran to the door. ‘‘As sure as you live,” 
he said, ‘‘the shop is open and ready for cus- 
tomers.” 

“Bless her; that’s surely the child’s doings,” 
said Martha. ‘Let her alone for a little, Joseph; 
let her gladden her heart by taking some money 
for the first time. Why! what a little business 
woman it is going to be!” 

Fifteen minutes and more passed, when Joseph 
went into the store. 

‘*Ha, my little curly head!” he cried, and then 
looked about him in consternation. Agnes was 
not to be seen. 

‘‘Where’s thee hid, little one?” he cried, laugh- 
ingly. ‘Sly puss! thee’s behind something, I’ll 
warrant me.” 

Martha came, laughing, to the door. 

**Well, how much has the child taken?” she 
asked. ; 

“She has taken herself somewhere,” was his 
pleasant reply, still peering about. 

‘‘Taken herself! why, man, she never leaves 
the shop. I have forbidden that,” said the dame, 
anxiously. 

* “Agnes, little Agnes!” cried the old man. 

‘‘Agnes! come, darling, answer mother,” was 
Martha’s echoing cry. 

Very strange was the silence that followed. A 
ragged boy came in for marbles. The old man, 
automaton-like, with his eyes on the door, served 
his uncomely customer, and then the two stood 
and gazed at each other—Martha and Joseph. 

**She’s hereabouts,” said the latter, hastily; 
“happen she might have strolled to a neighbor's. 
T'll go and see.” 

**Q, yes, she’s hereabouts!” said the mother, 
accenting the words cheerfully, but swallowing 
something that seemed to choke her at the same 
time; and she watched at the door as the father 
turned the next corner, and then went into the 
shop with a great and awful weight upon her 
heart, that seemed almost to suffocate her. 

Vainly the little kettle sung on the hob, and 
the tea waited in the little stone jug to be made. 
Vainly the hot biscuit sent their sweet, moist 
aroma through the small rooms; dame Martha at 


that moment wanted neither tea nor bread; her 
soul was in exceeding terror, and yet she looked 
every moment for the re-appearance of the child. 
Half an hour passed, and the woman had grown 
very pale with excitement and fear, when Joseph 
came in, white and paralyzed looking, and sinking 
into a seat, said, ‘‘There’s no sight and no tidings 
of our child, Martha. Happen we've lost her, 
what will become of us?” 

‘*Happen we've lost her!” wailed the mother. 
Joseph Briarly, that I should hear you say a thing 
like that! Why, it don’t seem five minutes, man, 
since we heard her voice. Did ye ask the 
neighbors ?” 

‘‘Every soul of em, up to the white alley, and 
none of ’em seen or heard.” 

“‘O, Joseph! and she perhaps fallen into some 
cellar. My child—my Agnes—God help us—is 
she dead ?” 

“No, no,” said Joseph, stoutly, though the 
tears of a great anguish stood in his eyes,” don’t 
worrit that way, my good woman. We've borne 
blessings together for twenty year; sure, if the 
Lord puts a bit of bitter into the cup we're not 
to refuse it.” 

“But our bonny Agnes. O, Joseph, find her 
I must, or I'll go mad entirely.” 

Alas! of what avail their search? That day, 
and the next, and a week to that. Desolately 
they sat by their darkened hearth-stone, two 
wretched old people, wondering, and praying, 
and weeping, but not comforted. If they could 
only have had some news of her,—it they could 
but have seen her fair little body pale and cold— 
if they had only one of her soft, golden curls, 
they thought they should be less miserable. The 
sight of the shop became intolerable to them. 
They never could pass the threshold without 
thinking whose feet had stood there for that last 
time. Many sympathizers had they. The whole 
kingdom rang at one time through its press, with 
the sad news; but for them, their hearts were 
broken, and so it came to pass that the old store 
was sold out, and Martha and Joseph passed 
away from the sight of the good people they had 
known. 

One day a fine ship rode leisurely over the 
waves, seeming to take the soft swell of the ocean, 
and sink in its hollow cradle, at her own sweet 
will. There was but little wind, and the sailors 
stood in groups over the deck, whistling for a 
breeze. 

A beautiful woman of some five and twenty, 
near whom stood a nurse with a sleeping infant 








in her arms, stood by the cabin door. 


‘The captain says we shall sight the western 
coast to-morrow,” she said, as at that moment she 
was joined by a tall, athletic man, whom she called 
‘brother Robert.” 

‘Yes; you will be glad, I suppose, to see the 
land of your birth.” 

“O! indeedI shall. Fora year I have dreamed 
of and wished for it, though it will seem all new 
and strange to me.” 

“It is a singular history, yours.” 

‘‘Yes, and I sometimes wonder why such provi- 
dences occur. My poor father and mother, they 
were by no means young, and I fear they have 
both died broken-hearted. I was their all.” 

‘I can hardly imagine how such a crime could 
have been committed in broad day.” 

“O, easily at that hour. I was sent for some 
change by a customer, as I thought him. I ran 
gaily round the corner, was caught in the arms of 
a strong man and totally covered in a cloak, so 
that I could neither struggle nor scream. Then a 
carriage in waiting drew up, and I was driven 
off. That same day the vessel sailed for Amer- 
ica, and I was in possession of my heartless ab- 
ductors. Well, they stole me to enrich them- 
selves, For years I was a rope-dancer, then as 
their fortunes failed, a tambourinist,—but I don’t 
like to talk of those things; rather of England,— 
to-morrow I shall be upon its blessed shores.” 

So she was—but lying there drenched with sea- 
water, and to all appearance dead, with a dead 
babe in her arms. A frightful storm came on in 
the night, the great ship was lost, and only one 
other beside herself was saved. 

The old fisherman and his wife who bent above 
her inanimate body had been dwellers on the 
coast for the last fifteen years. They were a sol- 
itary couple, and lived apart from all the world. 
To their cottage the woman was taken; in their 
loving arms she awoke to consciousness, and her 
first words were: 

‘Mother, I’ve opened the shop myself!” 

Wonder of wonders! could this be their long 
lost child? Yes, as reason came slowly back she 
remembered the aged faces, and wept with joy. 

‘I have lost my friends, but I have my child, 
my husband and you. O, God be thanked |” 

Her story was told amid tears and rejoicings. 
She had been rescued from misery by a kind fam- 
ily, one of the sons in which she married. Her 
husband had come on to London before her, to 
transact business for his partner in England, and 
had decided to open an American branch of his 
house in London. 

So the lives of the two good old people were 
made happy in their ending, for henceforth par- 
ents and children were never separated till death 
called gently for the aged pair, and carried them 
down into the valley of the shadow together. 

M. A. D. 





CHASED BY WOLVES. 


The snow was coming down in great flakes, fast 
and furious. Winter had set in for a surety, and 
the men in the backwoods settlement, Ireton, 
talked sagely of the weather, and nearly all. 
agreed thata hard season was in store for them. 

A little way out from what people called the- 
village—though from whence it could lay claim to 
this title was hard to tell; for it was composed 
solely of a red store, the house of the trader just 
below it, and a flag-staff that the patriotic inhab- 
itants had erected on a certain fourth of July— 
stood the snug cottage of Samuel Smith, sur- 
rounded by the lands that his own arm had won 
from the embraces of the great forest around 
them. 

Before the fire sat Mrs. Smith, cards in hand, 
a pile of white wool upon one side of her, and a 
great heap of fleecy rolls upon the other—the one 
increasing and the other diminishing as the mo- 
ments went on; while by, the window sat her 
daughter Mary, busily plying the needle upon 
some garment that had been colored as red, by 
some bark to be found in the wilderness, as were 
the cheeks bending above it. 

Rapidly flew the white fingers up and down the 
seams; yet, busily as she worked, she found time 
to gaze out into the snow-flakes coming down so. 
thickly in the road and over the fields. 





Suddenly her cheeks glowed and her fingers. 
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stopped their motions, as she intently gazed 
through the window and down the road. Her 
mother observed her silence, and asked: 

“Is any one coming, Mary ?” 

“Henry Willey, mother ;” and with a flush, she 
went on with the work that had for the last few 
minutes been lying neglected in her lap. 

The young man came into the room, and re- 
ceived a warm welcome from both its occupants. 

The latest news that had reached their little 
world—the weather, a never-failing topic—had 
been discussed, and then the young man said, ad- 
dressing Mary : ; 

“Sister Sue has set her heart upon a party, and 
so we think that we will have a little gathering at 
our house next Friday night. Sue wants you to 
come in the morning, and help her a little, if you 
will. I shall come down with the oxen, and you 
can go back with me, on the sled. I wish we 
had a horse, or that one could be procured; but 
the cattle must take their place.” 

“They are just as good, if they are slow; but 
perhaps there will be a good road by that time, it 
the storm clears off fair and warm.” 

“Yes; I guess that it will be good walking by 
that time, and the boys and girls won’t mind a 
three-mile walk. Be ready Friday morning; and 
the young man rose to go. 

Mary went with him to the door, where quite 
a lengthy conversation took place, which was over 
at last, and Mary returned to her work, while the 
young man went out in the storm, scattering his 
invitations among the young people of the settle- 
ment. 

Friday evening came, and as fair a one as could 
be desired by the inmates of the cabin which was 
the home of Henry Willey and his sister. A 
slight rain had followed the snow, and all the 
roads were beaten hard and smooth, making it the 
best of walking that winter could afford,—a con- 
dition of affairs that was highly gratifying to the 
young people of Ireton, where horses were so 
scarce that they could not be had. Long before 
dark, a merry party on foot were wending their 
way through the forest in the direction uf their 
young friend’s home who was to give the enter- 
tainment. | 

Mary Smith was not with them, Henry having 
called for her as he had promised; and as the 
darkness came down, she and Sue were all ready 
to receive the expected guests; while the happy, 
joyous expression that she wore on her beautiful 
face must have been owing, in part, to the words 
that had been poured into her willing ear by 
Henry, on their way hither. He had asked her 
to be his wife; to which she had assented with 
looks that were not to be mistaken, even if words 
had failed her. 

An hour later and the merriment of the evening 
had begun. The guests had all arrived, and the 
cabin was thronged to repletion; and with dance 
and games such as are peculiar to country life, 
and of which the city belles and beaux know noth- 
ing, it was kept up until the old, sober-faced 
clock in the corner had told the hour of two. 

Good-byes were spoken to‘their hostess; and 
then two and two mated as they could agree, and 
went out into the forest that stretched, dark and 
gloomy, between them and home, lighted on their 
way only by a few stars, that looked coldly down 
from the gray sky above them. 

Henry and Mary were the last to leave the 
cabin. Sue had tried to persuade Mary to re- 
main with her until the next day, but in vain. 
She declared that she must go home; and, of 
course, Henry was her escort. Perhaps that 
was one reason that she could not stay until the 
morrow. 

The last couple had disappeared from the edge 
of the clearing when the young couple set out, 
and slowly took their way towards the village; 
and soon the great forest trees and the stars 
alone were above and around them, with not a 
sound save their own voices, and now and then a 
merry laugh, that came back to them from some 
of the joyous party in advance. 

Suddenly a cry from out of the forest to the 
right startled them. Again it was repeated, and 
this time it was answered on the left. 

‘‘Hear the wolves!” exclaimed Mary, clinging 
closer to the side of her companion. ‘Are they 
not close to us ?” 

Henry had heard the cry first, and in spite of 
himself,.a cold tremor shook his frame. He tried 
to reassure his companion, 
alarmed. 

“Tt is a mile away, at least, and there is no 
danger. Let us hurry on and join the rest. 
They will never dare to attack so large a party.” 

Again came that sharp, ringing cry, up from 
out the forest. It sounded nearer, and was taken 
up from all sides except directly before them. 
They hurried as fast as they were able, and soon 
caught sight of the couple in advance, who were 
also hurrying on, but, upon their call, stopped 
for them to come up. 

Again came that terrible cry from the right; 
and this time it was taken up on all sides. The 
wolves were all around them, and in great num- 
bers, judging from the many cries that made the 

night hideous. 


*‘Quick!” called out the young man who with 


‘*The wolves 
are on all sides of us; and we have no time to 


his companion had waited for them. 


lose if we would gain the clearing.” 
From every side now came up 


u 
he said. 


merous. 


who was much}: 


the incessant | 
cries of the wolves, thirsting for their blood. But 
the cries grew fiercer and more in volume on be- 
fore them; and upon coming to a turn in the 
road, they perceived all the rest of the party hud- 
dled together, uncertain whether to advance or 
retreat, and endeavor to regain the clearing they | 
had left. They appealed to Henry as he came | 


PcWe have no chance to get back to the cabin,” 
“IT never knew the wolves to be so 
bold; and by this I judge that they must. be nu- 
Let us hurry on and reach the great 
oak, at least, if we can’t get through to the open- 
ing. The girls can climb that if we have to take | the state of affairs. 


to the trees at last.” This advice was taken; 
‘and as fast as it was possible for the girls to go, 
| they hurried on, while all around, the woods were 
full of the cries of the bloodthirsty animals, which 
were increasing every moment. : 

‘‘We cannot reach the clearing—that is impos- 
sible!” exclaimed Henry, as the cry of a wolf 
sounded so near them that they looked hastily 
around to see if his gnashing jaws were not close 
beside them. ‘Yonder is the great oak, and we 
must bestow ourselves among its branches as 
quickly as possible. Hurry, friends; we have 
not a moment to lose!” and almost carrying Mary 
along, he sprang towards the tree. ? 

One by one the girls were helped upon its 
branches; and from thence they clambered up 
into the top of the tree, hurried in their move- 
ments;by the fierce, incessant cries of the wolves, 
that had, apparently, scented them from every di- 
rection, and came hurrying forward, thirsting for 
their blood. Seeing the girls safe, the young 
men sprang upwards amid the branches, Henry 
being the last to leave the ground; which he did 
not a moment too soon, for as he bounded to the 
lowest limb, a huge wolf sprang towards him, 
snapping his fierce jaws close to his feet. 

In a short time every space beneath the tree 
was occupied by the' wolves, snarling at each oth- 
er, and springing upward, scenting the blood of 
the panting party above them, who were gazing 
down with horror, and shuddering at every snap 
of a twig, for fear that the limb upon which they 
were seated was breaking, to precipitate them up- 
on the raging brutes so mercilessly longing for 
the bloody feast they hoped to gain. 5 

Mary had been the first to mount into the tree, 
and had taken a position by herself upon a small 
branch that she thought was strong enough to sus- 
tain her weight. Here she had remained motion- 
less, watching the ascent of the rest. 

As we have said, Henry was the last one to 
leave the ground; and when he saw that they 
were all safe, he made his way up to where Mary 
was seated. Seeing his approach, and forgetting 
the frailty of the limb upon which she was seated, 
she moved out, so as to give hima seat beside 
her. A quick, short crash of breaking wood sent 
a thrill of horror to every heart; a sharp cry of 
agony added to the intensity of this feeling—and 
then there came a sudden plunge of a heavy body 
amid the branches, and even the red fiends below 
held their peace for a moment. 

As she bit herself falling, and missed the hand 
that Henry held out to save her, Mary clutched 
at every limb that came in her way, and, at last, 
managed to retain her hold upon one of the lower 
ones, where she hung while her feet were not 
more than four feet from the ground. 

‘Save me! Save me!” she cried. 

“I will, or die with you!” exclaimed Henry, 
springing down; while several of the young men, 
being nearer to the poor girl, were already out 
upon the limb, helping her to sustain her weight. 

The wolves sprang upwards, and three or four 
fastened their teeth in Mary’s garments. Had it 
not been for the strength of the young men, they 
would have pulled her among them before the 
cloth would have given way. 

It required the greatest effort on the part of 

the young men to enable: Mary te regain her place 
among them; and when at last she did so, the 
1 girl was insensible through fright and exer- 
tion. 
That night in the old oak was one long remem- 
bered by each a. Not until daylight 
was fairly come did the cowardly wolves sneak 
away, and hide themselves in the depths of the 
forest. The party then left the tree, thankful 
for their escape; and in after years Mary and her 
husband used to tell their children and grandchil- 
dren the story of the night when they were chased 
by wolves. 
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BAD COMPANY. 


One beautiful spring a farmer, after working 
busily for several weeks, succeeded in planting 
onevof his largest fields in corn. But the neigh- 
boring crows, not having the fear of law in their 
hearts, found their way to the farmer's corn-field, 
and departed frequently corned. The farmer, not 
being willing that the germs of a future crop 
should be destroyed by either fair or foul means, 
determined to drive the bold birds away to their 
nests. Accordingly, he loaded his rusty gun, 
with the intention of giving them upon their next 
visit a warm reception, 

Now the farmer had a parrot, as talkative and 
mischievous as those birds usually are; and, be- 
| ing very tame, it was allowed its freedom to come 
|} and go at pleasure. Strolling around some time 
alter the farmer's declaration of war against birds 
in general and crows in particular, whom should 
it see but a number of these bold black robbers 
engaged industriously in picking up the corn out 
|of the ground? ‘Pretty Poll” being a lover of 
company, without much caring whether good or 
bad, begged over all obstructions, and was soon 
| engaged with them in what I suppose was quite 
an interesting conversation on the many advan- 
tages of a country over acity life. Their friendly 
talk might have been quite prolonged, had not a 
| passing wind wafted it to the ears of the farmer, 
who was leisurely sitting by the cosy fireside. 

Up he started, and with bis gun he sallied 
forth. Reaching his corn-field at length, he saw 




















at a glance (though he overlooked the parrot,) 
velling his gun, he fired ; 


and with the report was heard the death-scream 
~~ ~/. crows, and an agonizing shriek from poor 
oll. 

As the farmer advanced to seg what execution 
he had made, the unwounded crows arose in the 
air, loudly pleading their cause as they departed. 
On looking among the murdered crows, great 
was his surprise to see, stretched upon the 
-—. his mischievous parrot, with feathers sad- 
y ruffled, and a broken leg. 

“You foolish bird,” cried the farmer, ‘this 
comes of keeping bad company.” 

The parrot did not reply, probably because it 
did not know exactly what to say; but it looked 
very solemn, which answered just as well. On 
carrying it to the house, the children, seeing its 
wounded leg, exclaimed, 

‘‘What did it, father? what hurt our pretty 
Poll ?” 

‘‘Bad company, bad company!” answered the 
parrot, in a solemn voice. 

“Ay, that it was,” said the farmer. ‘‘Poll was 
with those wicked crows when I fired, and re- 
ceived a shot intended for them. Remember the 
parrot’s fate, children, and beware of bad com- 
pany.” 

With these words the farmer turned round, and, 
with the aid of his wife, bandaged the broken leg; 
and in a few weeks the parrot was as lively as 
ever, but never forgot its adventure in the corn- 
field; and if ever the farmer’s children engaged 
in play with quarrelsome companions, it invariably 
dispersed them with its cry, ‘‘Bad company, bad 
company !” 





For the Companion. 
PATTY’S REVENGE. 


Plain little Patty, the shoemaker's daughter, 
Stood with her } ail by the well, drawing water; 
Hastily glancing around. up the street, 

Fearing the proud little Margot to meet. 


Coarse was her hair, and the color of carrot; 
Shrill was her voice, sounding much like a parrot; 
And on this cold morning the tip of her nose 

Was nearer the color of cherry than rose. 


Quick with the windlass she loosed the old bucket, 
And under the water did splashingly duck it; 

And then, with a sudden and vigorous pull, 

She raised the old bucket all drippingly tull. 


Thus she stood tugging, her task not complete, 

When whom did sne hear coming down the low street 
But _ little Margot, with ribbons and bows, 

Her hair all in ringlets, her cheeks like a rose. 


“Good morning, Miss Red-nose,” called Margot, aloud; 
“To make your acquaintance I feel very proud; 

You have beautiful eyes—they are perfectly green; 
And then those blue lips, with the ivory between. 


“And pray who got up the new style of your dress? 
It was the good wife of old Noah, I guess ; 

And then without hoops! with your shoes all in holes; 
You look like a ship scudding under bare poles. 


“And how can you carry that water, I pray? 

O, I have just thought of a beautiful way; 

Hang the pail on your nose, for your mouth is so wide 
It will catch all that falls; so no harm will betide. 


‘Take care when you open that sweet mouth again! 
In some luckless moment your head may fall in; 
And O, such a sight could but fill us with dread— 

A girl with a big mouth, without any head! 


“But don't put. your hand on your nose, now, my dear, 
For the end is so red it will burn it, I fear; 

And when did you brush your old tow- head, I pray? 
It looks quite as smooth as my father’s new hay.” 


Thus Margot stood scoffing, while Patty, in tears, 

Could make no reply to her taunting and jeers; 

But entered the house where her father, half- blind, 
¢ Sat waiting his breakfast from Patty, so kind. 


“Come, come, little daughter; ‘tis growing quite late, 
But always before I sit down to my plate, 
My kind little Patty must read of His love 
Who for our transgressions came down from above.” 


She sat on her low chair, her Bible in hand, 

With husky voice reading her Saviour's command; 
Her heart was near breaking; she smothered her grief, 
And the sweet words of Jesus soon gave her relief. 


She read, *‘Love your enemies; pray for all those 
Who despitefully use you, or treat you like foes.” 
“What! love that old Margot, who treated me ill?” 
And then with hot tears Patty's eyes ‘gan to fill. 


“I know I'm a fright, from my feet to my head; 
O, no one can love me,—I wish I were dead. 
But dear father loves me! but then it must be 
Because he’s so blind that he hardly can see. 


“Rut Jesus will love me if I In my thought 

But cherish the precepts His kind lessons taught; 
O Jesus, root out this revenge from my heart, 

As in Thy forgiveness I hope to have part.” 


That night Patty knelt in her chamber to pray, 

And asked her dear Saviour to take it away; 

When hark! hear that screaming! O, what is that cry? 
Then quick to the window did pale Patty fly. 


She looked up the street, where, her dress all aflame, 
With wild shrieks of terror the proud Margot came; 
Then quicker than thought up the strect Patty flew, 
And over her figure a thick blanket threw. 


And thus humble Patty put out the fierce flames, 
And paid haughty Margot for calling her names. 
And so must it be, 1f we ever reach heaven, 


—— 
——=—= 


were ringing in my ears. Had I let go the 
ther would instantly have carried him off, Bre 
ently I felt that I was drawing the man towarg 
me, the flesh of the leg was peeling off in the 
jaws of the beast, until it came to the anele 
where, with one craunch, the bone was severed, 
and the panther gallopped off with the fearfyj 
mouthful. After tying a handkerchief tight} 
round the leg we brought the poor man, who nnd 
now quite senseless, to Cuttack, where he died in 
a few hours.” 
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THE MINISTER WHO WHIPPED his 
WIFE. 


Many reports of misdemeanors even worse than 
the supposed one in the following story have been 
circulated to the damage of minister's and other 
good men’s reputations,—all for the neglect of 
ascertaining the facts at the outset: 


In a town in Connecticut not a hundred muiles 
away from New York there lives a very estima- 
ble young minister. We have known him ever 
since his birth, (almost a quarter of a centy 
He has a very interesting young wife, with whom 
he lives most happily. 

One fine Monday morning Mr. C—— take, 
some pains to announce most confidently that he 
and his wife saw or heard through the window of 
this young minister’s house a most scandalous 
scene. To be quite sure he approached the house 
by the garden wall and saw a strong light ang 
heard him beat his young wife in the most brutal 
manner. He not only saw something, but he 
heard. What did he hear? He heard her ex. 
claim, ‘‘O murder! murder! Stop, you will be 
the death of me and of my children.” This was 
several times repeated. There could be no mis. 
take about it. 

This story was ‘“‘going the rounds.” It of 
course’ reached the ears of the officers of the 
church. They called to see the young minister 
who was a stranger among them. They thought 
it possible that they had been ‘‘taken in.” They 
could not tell him they had heard such a report, 
The offence was too gross. They asked him 
about last Sabbath evening. They heard that 
Rev. Mr. » of a neighboring parish, had 
spent the night with him, and that, till a late hour 
they had sat up engaged in pleasant conversation, 
and that the wife said to be beaten had retired 
early. They visited the minister who had been 
his guest and received the same account. 

Puzzled to know what all this meant, and de- 
termined to know the truth, these gentlemen 
again called upon their minister and then upon 
the informant. Finding him still very confident, 
they returned and told their pastor the whole 
story. They found that the minister and his ex- 
cellent wife were only astonished and indignant. 
It was proposed at once to proceed to the house 
of the informing neighbor. They insisted upon 
it that it was all true. ‘They had seen with their 
own eyes and heard with their own ears.” It was 
impossible to be mistaken. They were good, 
honest, religious people, and could not lie. 

What was to be done? Our minister and his 
wife deny; neighbor and his wife affirm. 
The latter has no interest in their denial. There 
was no alternative but to deny and wait for Prov- 
idence to vindicate the innocent. At length it 
happened that our clerical friend remembered that 
he was telling his companion (the neighboring 
clergyman who was spending the night at his 
house, ) a somewhat tragical story, when, suiting 
the action to the word, he stood up as if he were 
acting the scene, and uttered the exclamation of 
terror and alarm which had been heard at a dis- 
tance by the eaves-dropping neighbor, and had 
made the foundation of this scandalous report. 
And that was all. 


——~o———_—_—_——_ 


SUGAR-MAKING BY THE INDIANS. 


They generally begin to tap the trees about the 
middle of March; or when they hear the crow 
caw, and see them flying round. This they cor 
sider the sign that the season for making sugit 
hascome. They take their wigwams and all their 
little property,—which, fortunately for them, 's 
| all movable; and, with their families, go into the 
| sugar bush, Their wigwams are set up, and they 
go on living just the same in one place as another. 











We must learn to forgive, as we would be torgiven. 
Patten, Me. Mrs. E. M. BENJAMIN. 





A TIGER STORY. 


‘‘While residing in Cuttack,” says Acland, the 
traveller, ‘‘I had occasion, one afternoon, to go 
down the river fora short distance. I had a boat 
and three natives. When I had completed what 
I wanted I returned, and was paddling along, 
when, just as I rounded a point, one of my men 
called out, most vehemently, 

** ‘Look! look! there is atiger!? = _ 

**My eyes were instantly turned in the direction 
towards which he pointed, and there I saw a most 
fearful sight. A man was tearing, springing, 
bounding towards the river, and a hundred yards 
behind him followed a large panther. Instantly I 
ordered my people to pull towards the shore in 
the hope of rescuing the poor wretch who was 
struggling for his lite. Before we reached the 
bank, the man had made a bound into the water, 
and stood immersed up to his neck. At this in- 


stant I saw the dark, blunt snout of an enormous’ 


alligator rising slowly above the surface, as he 
made his way toward his intended. victim. 

** «Crocodile! crocodile ! I shouted to the man. 
He heard me, hesitated an instant, and then 
rushed back to the bank. This sudden movement 
disconcerted the panther, who started back a few 
paces, and the next moment our boat shot within 
reach. The man made a spring; the panther 


leaped forward, and as I seized the former by the! 


shoulder the latter seized him by the leg. O, 


the shriek of the poor victim! I shall never for-| not Free firs or, perhaps, 
chad 49 


get it. Having no rifle, I could do nothing but 
pull at the man’s shoulder, whilst his horrid cries 
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The Indians tap the trees as we do, and catch 
the sap in troughs made of birch-bark. They fold 
ithe bark over and stitch together with straws, 

which they always use for sewing birch-bark. |i 
makes very clean and firm troughs. 
| The children who are old enough are set {0 
| watch the sap, and empty the troughs when fall, 
into the big kettles, or pails, over the fire. It 
| keeps them pretty busy, and it must be 4 curiou 
| sight to see them, half clothed, perhaps, with only 
their blankets fastened about them, running 


| and out in the maple groves, watching the running 
| sap as it trickles from the trees. During sugi* 
'time the sap bush is their home. The sap ® 
| poured into the ‘‘kettles” and boiled down ” 
| syrup, and then is ‘‘sugared off.” The sugars 
stirred until it grains and looks like our brow 
|sugar; it is then put up in what are ¢ 
« Mokuke,” which are made of bircb-bark, in the 
shape of an ark. After the ‘‘mokuks” are filled. 
a piece of birch-bark is sewed over the top, s0* 
‘to keep them air tight. These ‘‘mokuks” # 
‘made of different sizes: I have seen them © 
small they would not hold over a tea-cup of sug™ 
‘and others large enovgh to hold eighty or — 
| pounds. But.the prettiest size holds from five 
, ten pounds. . « 
Some of the sugar they keep, if they have #) 
| where to keep it; but they sell most of it, or & 
| change it for articles which they need; and mr 
get. the white people to store it for them, 8° 
the wild Indians cannot steal it. . 
Some of the sugar is very nice—clean and ligh 
| colored; and some, when made by those whe * 
do not understand 
art, is and often ful of sticks 
pieces of leaves. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


1 
itan) 








Many Indian women have married white men 
on the borders, and will live in houses and be 
quite civilized. I knew one family where the 


mother was an Indian, and the children were well | it by commencing to eat it; at the same time tell- 


educated. The young ladies dressed as nicely as 
any of our young ladies. They had been sent’ 
away to school, had a piano, and were very ac-| 
complished. But this Indian wife and mother) 
could not give up her Indian tastes and habits. | 
She often pined for the free, wild life in the | 
woods; and when the time for sugar-making | 
came, she would get —- of her husband, | 
every spring, to go off with the Indians into their 

mp, and help make sugar, She would 
then lay aside her civilized dress, put on the blan- 
ket and moccasins, and, taking her sugar-making 
utensils along with her, join some party of Indians 
that she knew, and be off for weeks in the sugar 





ush. 

And is not this Indian woman very proud when 
she comes home with her ‘‘mokuks” of sugar, and 
deposits them in her fine store-room? She once 
asked me up to see it. O, how nice the ‘‘mokuks” 
looked,—so clean and white! She used to take 

at pride in this display of what her own hands 
Bad helped to make. She also stored a good deal 
for the other Indians; each having some mark 

n his ‘‘mokuks” by which she could recog- 
nize them. 





THE DRIVER ANT. 
A missionary on the western coast of Africa 
thus writes of the habits of this curious little 
insect : 


One day I was out walking, and saw something 
right across the path—a black line. I wondered 
what it was, and asked the gentleman who was 
with me. I don’t believe you could guess, if I 
should wait all day for you, so I will tell you. It 
was an army of ‘‘drivers”—a great army—proba- 
bly several millions in it. You wonder now what 
“drivers” are. Well, they are a kind of ant. 
You have seen nice little ants come up on the 

vel walk in your yard, and build their little 

ts of sand after a shower in the spring. ‘‘Dri- 
vers” are not just like those, although they are a 
species of ant. They are about three-quarters of 
an inch in length, and are as black as coal. They 
have two horns on their heads, and, if they get 
on you, they sting you very badly. They form 
large armies, and appoint generals, captains and 
lieutenants, and then begin their march. 

On each side there is a row stationed, that 
stand still and keep guard while the workers pass 
and repass in this line. I suspect they have a 
eamping-ground somewhere, for all those that 
were going one way were loaded with provisions, 
and those going the other way had nothing on 
their backs—probably they had deposited their 
loads, and were going after more. The pickets 
on each side warded off danger; they kept a good 
lookout, and if they saw any thing coming of 
which they were afraid, they gave the warning, 
and all would move to another, place. No one 
has yet been able to find out where they come 
from or where they go. If on their march they 
come toa stream of water, the pickets make a 
bridge of themselves, and the others pass over 
them. They are very dangerous if they enter a 
house. The people always go out when they 
come in, and leave them to do their work. They 
clear it of all insects, and eat up any provision 
they can find; then they go out, and the people 
come back. Sometimes they get into a chicken- 
house, and eat up two or three fowls in one night. 
They are one of the greatest natural curiosities of 
Africa. Ilike to stand and watch them work, for 
they all seem so much in earnest. I thought we 
could learn a lesson of industry from them. 





THE BABY ON THE PRISON STEPS. 


Nearly two hundred years ago, people passing 
by one of the prisons in England might have 
seen, ON any warm, sunny day, a woman seated 
on the stone steps with a poor feeble baby in her 
arms, 

Her heart was very sad, for her husband was 
shut up in those gloomy walls, and it was but sel- 
dom that the keeper of the prison would allow her 
to see him. 

He was a prisoner, not because he was a wicked 
man, but because he would not obey the unjust 
law that no persons should meet together to wor- 
ship God in any other places than the churches 
which the king and parliament had established. 

At length the father was released, but was 
obliged to leave the country, and be separated 
from his family for many years. 

The puny baby lived and grew but very slowly. 
Almost as soon as he could speak he would ask 
for“A book! a book!” When he was only seven 
years old he began to write verses. He became 
& minister, but never being strong, preached only 
‘little, and spent his time and aan his learning 
‘writing. That feeble infant lived to be seventy- 

@ years of Every body knows him who 
knows, “There is a land of pure delight,” or 

How dees the little busy bee,” for his name was 

atts. 
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EATING SAND. . 
Among the superstitions of the heathen in In- 
dia, one is an idolatrous reverence for the river 
ges, and the mud and sand found along its 
banks. Often a dying person is brought to the 
shore, and his mouth stuffed by his friends with 
the sacred mud till he is suffocated. The follow- 
ing describes another scene, in which the poor 
later voluntarily ate of the sand found on the 





‘hand full of dry sand. Some of us expressed cu- 
'riosity as to what she meant to do with it; she 
immediately explained what she meant to do with 


ing us that it was sand which she had taken up by 
the side of the holy Ganges; and that it would 
take away all her sins if she would eat it; and 
that she held it as a most precious treasure. In 
the meantime she kept throwing it into her mouth 
in small quantities, dry as it was, and toiling and 
stretching her face, to gulp it down, and actually 
succeeded in swallowing nearly all of it while we 
stood by.—Rev. J. Wilson. 


A READY ANSWER. 








One day a laboring bricklayer was called asa 
witness in an action before Chief Justice Ellen- 
borough. When he came up to be sworn, his 
lordship said to him, 

‘Really, witness, when you have to appear be- 
fore this court, it is your bounden duty to be 
more clean and decent in your appearance.” 

“Upon my life,” replied the witness, ‘if your 
lordship comes to that, I’m thinking I’m every bit 
as well dressed as your lordship.” 

— do you mean?” asked the judge, an- 

y. 
on Why, faith,” said the laborer, ‘‘you come 
here in your working clothes, and I’m come in 
mine. 


+> 
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NOT EASILY SCARED. 


Mr. Jenkins was dining at a very hospitable ta- 
ble, but a piece of bacon near him was so very 
small that the lady of the house remarked to him, 

‘Pray, Mr. Jenkins, help yourself to the bacon! 
Don’t be afraid of it.” 

“‘No, indeed, madam, I’ve seen a piece twice 
as large, and it did not scare me a bit.” 


or 


A WORD OF KINDNESS. 


Witty sayings are as easy lost as the beads of 
a broken string; but a word of kindness is seldom 
spoken in vain. It isa seed which, even when 
dropped by chance, springs up a flower. ; 














CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





GRANDPA’S STORY. 


We gathered around the‘good man's chair, 
When wearied with play were we; 
Charley, and Robby, and Will M' Nair, 
Annie, and Gracie, and Nell were there, 
With Jessie, the pet of the curling hair, 
Who climbed upon grandpa’s knee, 


“Tell us a story. please, grandpa, do,” 
Said Annie, behind his chair; 
“Something wonderful, something new, 
And I'll braid your hair in a Chinese queue.” 
“But let the story be all true," 
Said Charley and Will M' Nair. 
a 
Dear grandpa's brow had the amber glow 
Of Indian summer-time, 
Ere sands of life in the glass run low; 
Ere darkness comes, with the winter snow, 
Or glad ear catches the murmur low, 
That tells of a brighter clime. 


He told the tale that all hearts should move, 
Of the Lord of life and light; 
How He left his shining home above, 
To save the lost by His wondrous love; 
How the Spirit came as a holy dove, 
With her wings of spotless white; 


Of prayers that hallowed Mount Olivet; 
ow the storm-wind lashed the surge, 
And ploughed the barque, with her torn sails wet, 
The wrathful breast of Gennesaret, 
And star of hope ir the heart had set, 
While the wild winds shrieked a dirge; 


Of the Form that walked the waves at will, 
As erst ‘neath the olive shade; 
Till the gentle whisper, ‘‘ Peace, be still,” 
Sends sudden joy, yet of fear a thrill, 
And Jesus’ accents the rapt soul ill,— 
“a 3 be not afraid,” 


He g6id how the worn feet paused at last 
Calvary's awful brow ; 
Of scoff and jeer, at the sinless cast; 
How heaven and earth looked on aghast, 
How rayless night o'er the vision passed 
That gladdens our spirit now. 


A solemn hush o'er our young hearts fell 

As the death scene rose to view; 
We linger long ‘neath the hallowed spell,— 
“For the dear Lord’s sake who loved so well. 
Dear children, trust that the tale I tell 

Is a truth; He died for you.” 


PAYING OFF. 


School was dismissed early, for the snow, which 
had fallen lazily all the morning in large, feathery 
flakes, now descended in small particles, swiftly 
slanting, as if old winter were getting ready for 
his first soiree. The old porch was fairly blockad- 
ed, and one after another of the youngest pupils 
had gone home in the arms of a father. But some 
had no father to come for them, and among these 
was little lame Katie, the dressmaker’s daughter. 
She came last, and with great difficulty at eve 
step, lifting her crutches over the deep snow, whic 
seemed, in her weariness, to be every moment 
growing deeper. 

“Get on my sled, Katie, and you'll go home by 
telegraph,” and Charlie Sykes lifted her, crutches 
and all, and seated her on the soft hay, drawing 
up Xi piece of an old quilt that served as a buffalo 
ro 





*‘O! how kind you are, Charlie! I was just be- 
inning to think that I never should get home. 
ee glad I am you thought of me!” 
“T did not think of you at all, Katie, but moth- 
er did—she never forgets any thing—and as soon 
as I had landed Nell and Lou she asked who was 


bringing you.” 

“And you came back on purpose ?” 

“Yes, I wanted to play, and there is no fan in 
drawing a sled unless you have a load. And 
mother said”— 

Just then a piece of ice whizzed around the 





rink of the river. How degraded are the minds 
We on mrctched heathen, and what gratitude do 
the Gospel! A’ 


A missi sa 


ys : 
As we stood by to see the course of things at | snow to his bleedi 
the dinner piven to the sacred folks, thece sat | y 


near us an old, 
had tottered here from a distance. 


corner and struck Charlie on the lip, cutting it 


badly. 
who has given to us the light of “Now we're even—I thought I'd pay you off,” 


|shoutéd Fred. Mathers, and Charlie held some 
and made no reply. 


The great globe pay teacher’s desk had been 


shrivelled and feeble woman, who | defaced, and Fred. Mathers, after being closely 
had one questioned, had charged the guilt on one of the 





smaller boys. The little fellow protested his in- 
nocence, but Mr. Clark believed him the culprit, 
till Charles Sykes stated that he had seen Fred 
marking the globe with his penknife, and tried to 
stop him in vain. He spoke of three other boys 
who were present at the time, and who now told 
the same story, but with evident reluctance, as 
Fred. Mathers was known to be very cruel and re- 
vengeful, 

‘*You will tell Mr. Clark, won’t you, Charlie ?” 
sobbed little Katie, as they drew up to her moth- 
er’s cottage. 

“‘No, Katie, I know of a better way of paying | 
him off, for I don’t think as he does, that we are | 
quite even.” 

**You would not do as he has done?” 

“I hope not, little girl. Good night.” 

And resisting all her entreaties, that he would 
— in 0 let ws mother dress his face, Charlie e 
walked thoughtfully homeward. 

There “as sheds arty on the mill-pond the | COUGHS, COLDS, SORE THROAT, BOARSE- 
following Saturday. The teacher had been down NESS, WHOOPING COUGH, 
and tried the ice and given the boys their bounds, 
so there was nothing to check the pleasure of the INFLUENZA, CROUP, 
sport. But after a time one of the boys ventured 
beyond the mark, and Fred. Mathers made a bet 
that he would go further yet, and come back safe- 
ly. Some of the skaters bet with him, and others 
warned him not to go, but in a moment more he 
was cutting circles on the thin ice and hallooing 
the rest to follow. Then he paused, threw up his 
hands wildly, and with a howl of terror sank be- 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 


—Oor— 


WILD CHERRY. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 
WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 
WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 





Is ONE OF THE OLDEST AND MOST RELI- 
ABLE REMEDIES IN THE WORLD 


FOR THE CURE OF 


AND ALL 


PULMONARY COMPLAINTS. 





neath the surface. The boys stood as if frozen SEYMOUR THATCHER, M. D., 
to statues, all but one, who ran to the nearest pile SEYMOUR THATCHER, M. D 
of lumber, seized a board, and shoving it over to en 
the place where Fred. had broken through, caught SEYMOUR THATCHER, M. D., 
him as he was rising for a second time, and drew 

him up, but the ice broke under their double SEYMOUR THATCHER, M. D., 


weight, and they were left clinging to the plank. 
Charlie Sykes, for it was he, shouted to his mates 
to bring another board, and when it was brought 
he helped Fred. out first, who was now so chilled 
as to be almost helpless. 

“Charlie,” said the half-drowned boy, as soon 
as he could speak, ‘‘why did you help me? I 
have treated you very badly.” 

“I know it, Fred., but this is the Bible way of 
paying old scores, and suits me best. We will 
call it even, now !” 

‘No, Charlie, it will never be even between us, 
but you have made me heartily ashamed of my- 
self, and I'll show you hereafter that you have not 
risked your life for nothing.”— Chicago Advocate. 


WRITES AS FOLLOWS: 


“WISTAR'S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY gives universal 
satisfaction. It seems to cure a Cough by loosening and cleans- 
ing the Lungs, and allaying irritation, THUS REMOVING THE 
CAUSE, INSTEAD OF DRYING UP THE COUGH AND LEAVING THE 
CAUSE BEHIND. I consider the Balsam as good as any, if not the 


best, cough medicine with which I am acquainted.” 





Price Ons Dowiar a Borrre. 


~ @ 
A PLAN FOR READING THE BIBLE 
THROUGH EVERY YEAR. 


During January, read Genesis and Exodus. 
«« February, read to the 10th of Deuteronomy. 
‘¢ March, read to 15th of 1st Samuel. 
** April, read to the 15th of 2nd Kings. 
‘© May, read to the 5th of Nehemiah. 
«© June, read to the 100th Psalm. 
** July, read to the 50th of Isaiah. 
** August, read to the 20th of Ezekiel. 
‘* Sept., read to the end of the Old Testament. 
‘¢ October, read to the end of Luke. 
November, read to the end of 1st Corinthians. 
‘* Dec., read to the end of the New Testament. 


About sixty-five to seventy-five pages per 
month, or about two’ pages for every week day, 
and four pages for every Sunday. 

The above plan is offered by one who has reg- 
ularly adhered to it, for thirty-one successive 
years, as a daily devotional exercise, and feeling 





Price One Doiiar a Borris. 





Sold wholesale and retail at No. 18 TREMONT STREET, 
Museum BviILpInG, Boston, by the Proprietors, 


Seth W. Fowle & Son. 


For sale by all druggists and dealers in medidines. 
18—4w 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION, 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. It has stood the best of 
all tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly forty 
years. It is recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all who know it. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and $1; 
the large bottles much the ehanpest. Be careful to get the genu- . 
tne, which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 
and old generally. 3—tm 





that it is the ‘‘bread of life,” he is afraid now to oe 
discontinue it. Reader, if you have no better SA LT-RAEUM 
plan, paste a copy of this one on the inner cover OINTMENT 


of your Bible, and try it. 
CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADR. 
BOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 








ALWAYS KEEP 
oo pavr PAIN KILLER AT HAND. 





THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


Dr. Poland’s White Pine Compound 


is a cure for all Throat and Lung Affections and Kidney Com- 
plaints. Itis safe. Itis pleasant. Itis sure. Circulars having 
testimonials from clergymen, doctors, editors, and well-known 
citizens, who have used the Compound for years, will be sent to 
any one desiring a better knowledge of its merits before giving it 
atrial. GEO. W. SW . roprietor, 
New England Botanic Depot, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 20—eop6m 








YOUR TOOTH ACHES? 


J GENTLEMEN’S DRESS HATS, 
DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER WILL CURE IT. 
20—2w 


FOR SPRING, 
1865. 


J. A. JTACKSON, 
59 Tremont Street and 101 Court Street. 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 


A FRIEND writing from the Glen House says:—As soon as 
our party arrived, I went to engage horses for the ascent next 
morning. Every horse fit for daty was engaged. Two of their 
best had just been led in, useless, and the ostler assured me that 
it would be impossible to bring out one of the sick ones fit for du- 
ty next morning. After taking a look at them, I went to my 
trunk and brought out my big bottle of Davis’ Pain Killer, gave 
the ostler a fee and directions for drenching and rubbing, and the 
next night we rode back from the summit—three of the six horses 
all in condition todo duty next day. So much for the PAIN 
KILLER. 

Prices, 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1 per bottle. 





Just received a full assortment of GENTS’ SILK and JERSEY 
HATS, of all the leading styles. 


The SHERIDAN, OXFORD and DERBY HATS, in FELT and 
CLOTH, of various colors. 


Also, a fine assortment of LIGHT CLOTH and FELT HATS. 
CAPS of the latest New York and Boston Fashions. 


BOYS’ HATS AND CAPS. 
101 COURT axp 59 TREMONT STREET. 


20—2w (38) 





TWO NEW EDITIONS OF 
PLAIDY’S TECHNICAL STUDIES. 


For the Pianoforte, from the newly corrected German copy, as 
in the Conservatoriums of Leipzie and Munich,—one edition 
American Fingering, the other Foreign Fing . This 
is designed to facilitate the studies of both Professors and 
teurs. . If no preference is Soslenated the Ameri- 
can copy will be sent. OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
20—tf 277 Washington Street. 


b— 





THE GREAT GERMAN HEILMITTEL 
Will positively cure 
‘CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, 

















DAVIS’ GENUINE PAIN KILLER fs Sana the Sra eee ig . 
Can be had of all Druggists g It is a sure prevelitive for 
ae DIPTHERIA. 
HOME PRINTING OFFICES. For sale by all Druggists............. Price per Bottle, $2. 
wainatede WEEKS & POTTER, 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT. Druggists, No. 170 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. ', 16—-Iw General Agents. 
' SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. ‘ H 
Le ee Labels, oo. -—~ i. . wx —_ of 75 Milhons « : mone: ead Lis Seale by Mine eer 
= | am boys earn week besides attending school: Shoes for a; buy no other for ey day wear; one pair 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS ¥E will outwear three pair without them. Sold by all shoe dealers 
ly 23 Water Street, Boston. | everywhere. li—3m 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








|and idle were looking out pretty, new names for 
| their orgies, they exhibited their contempt for 
| honest labor by degrading the names of laborers. 
Look at villain, boor and knave, if you would like 
- ese —— | an illustration.” 

Terms of the Companion. | **Villain, auntie,” said Susie, ‘‘once meant a 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and| servant or bondsman, and was derived from the 

Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. __ Latin villa, a farm.” 
Whee SAPERONS  Cohoee Nene We ce  oite! ha!” laughed Edward, how genteel it is 


mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar . . 
aud Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. _to talk about my villa; and yet it only means my 
- farm.” 


ok ; 
is Gn ee, ‘Knave meant a boy, then a servant, then a 


sal,” read Susie. 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE. — , sit is 
‘*It still means boy in German,” said Miss Ray, 


“Yo . defined amusement, last evenin g; Jet us |‘tand the French use their word boy, garcon, for 
examine it a little more. The word itself con-| | i+... 
ge | 3 
demns those whose life is all amusement. Just | ‘And a boor once meant a farmer; now it 


as divert means to turn aside from business or du- | means a coarse, clownish person,” Edward read. 


ty, amusement is a musis, or from the muses. | “You can easily draw your own moral,” re- 


To the ancient Roman the muses personified all | ked his aunt, as she resumed her reading. 
kinds of study. Now, how can you turn from the Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 


muses unless you have first courted their society. | 
Recreation, too, suggests the same thought; it is | 

. | 
a re-creation; but how can you re-create what! 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, MAY 18, 1865. 




















has never been used. French children call their | VARIETY. 
recess a recreation. 
“‘I was thinking of words this morning, and! SUNBEAMS. 


A baby sat on his mother's knee, 

On the golden morn of a summer's day, 
Clapping his tiny hands in glee, 

As he watched the shifting sunbeams play. 


looked out recess and vacation. They have the 

same force,” remarked Susie. ‘‘A recess is a re- | 
mission, or suspension, of business or study. Va-| 
cation, intermission of a stated employment, or | 
the regular studies of a school or college. First | 
the work and then the play. And I know by ex- | 
perience that the best way to enjoy the last is to 

improve the first.” 

“Indolence involves a falsehood in its mean-| 
ing,” said Miss Ray. ‘We are told that Cicero | 
invented the Latin word indolentia to express a) 
Greek idea for which there was no corresponding | 
Latin word. It is derived from in and doleo, not | 
to grieve; a state free from grief or pain. Elysi-| 
um was a place of blissful idleness; to bathe in | 
the waters of the fabulous river Lethe and forget | 
the past was bliss enough. Their view of life here | 
and hereafter is inexpressibly sad to me. 


‘Death is the end of life; ah! why 

Should life all labor be? 

Let us alone. What is it that will last? 
All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful past.’ 


A sunbeam glanced through the open door, 
With its shimmering web of atoms fine, 
And crept along on the sanded floor 
In a glittering, glimmering, golden line. 


The baby laughed in his wild delight, 
And clutched at the quivering golden band; 
But the sunbeam fied from his eager sight, 
And paughtr ined in the dimpled hand; 





For a cloud had swept o'er the summer sky, 
And gathered the beam to its bosom gray, 

And wrapped in a mantle of sombre dye 
The glory and pride of the summer's day. 


Thus cheated sore in his eager quest, 
With a puzzled look that was sad to see, 

He laid his head on bis mother's breast, 
And gazed in the dear face wistfully. 


The cloud swept by and the beam returned; 
But the weary child was slumbering now, 

And heeded it not, though it glowed and burned 
Like a crown of flame on his baby brow. 


And I thought: Ah, babe, thou art not alone 
In thy bootless quest for a fleeting toy ; 

For we are all babes, li@le wiser grown, 
In our chase for some idle and transient joy. 


We are grasping at sunbeams day by day, 
And get but our toil for our weary pains, 

For ever some cloudlet obscures the ray, 
And naught in the sordid grasp remains; 


But when the lures of our youth depart, 
And our empty strivings are all forgot, 
Then down in the nook of some peaceful heart 
The sunbeam glows when we seek it not. 


Compare such views with those joyful hopes of 
immortality which Job and other ancient believers | 
expressed.” 

‘‘Indolence would be to me in grief, not out of 
it,” remarked Edward. 

‘The idea is false, utterly false,” answered his 


———_—_+~or —__——_ 
LOOK OUT FOR THE WEAK POINT. 


| The old fable of Achilles should be remembered 
‘by every boy and girl, of whatever age. The 


aunt. ‘‘I have heard mere pleasure-seekers laugh 
at busy people, call them drudges, and declare 
they would not wear themselves out in toil; yet I 


never knew any idle people that were either) 


healthier, happier or longer lived than those who 
labor. In my girlhood I used to visit a lady then 
about fifty. She had a competence, and might 
have been idle if she had chosen, but she loved 
to be hospitable and useful. ‘If I were you, Miss 
Mead,’ said a neighbor, one day, ‘I never would 
do another day’s work; why do you?’ ‘Better to 
wear out than to rust out,’ was her answer. 
Twenty-five years have passed, and my good 
friend is by no means worn out. She is stronger, 
happier, wiser and younger than most of the sec- 
ond and third generations that have followed her, 


and we love well to recall all the good deeds her | 


willing hands have performed. Diversions merely 
turn us aside from our cares and troubles. They 
cannot remove the source of them; deep down in 
the heart the sting remains. How much better, 
then, to seek for new hearts to meet the great and 
solemn questions of life with heroism, instead o 
dodging aside to amuse ourselves with trifles! 
Yet it is wrong to toil forever; we must have rec- 
reation.” 

‘*Pastime, auntie, comes from the French passe 
temps, to pass time,” said Susie. 

“Yes, they help the time away and that is all. 


Think of an immortal creature whose whole busi- | 


ness in life is to kill time. O, it is cruel murder. 


It transfers all the unrest, agony and remorse of 


a wasted life to an eternal state, where delusions 
can no longer blind. Even in your amusements, 
dear children, you can be pure and above re-| 


¢ tention to herself. This feeling may prove her 


| ancients said that when he was a babe his moth- 
er held him by one heel and plunged him into 
| the river Styx, which made him invulnerable, ex- 
‘cept the small place on his heel which her hand 
| kept from being wet. He became a noted war- 
| rior, and as no weapon could wound his body, he 
-made great havoc among his enemies; no one 
could stand before him. But at last one of his 
foes, finding out his weak point, shot him in the 
heel with a poisoned arrow, which caused his 
death. If Achilles had properly guarded his heel, 
he might have escaped such a fate. Every per- 
' son has some weak point, very few have only one, 
Here are two illustrations: Thomas is a cheer- 
|ful, sprightly, wide-awake boy, ready for any 
kind of work or play, a favorite with all his com- 
_panions; but he is fond of change. He does not 
| stick to a thing until it is finished. He is read 
|to run after every novelty. This is his we 
| point, which will prevent him from ever having 


| pleasant, neat as a pink, and a great help to her 
| mother; yet she has a very weak place in her 
‘character. She ig,vain; she loves to display her 
| good looks and accomplishments, and is always 
|seeking a compliment. She is fond of showy 
| dress and jewelry, and of whatever will attract at- 


|ruin; thousands have lost honor and happiness 
| by such a weakness. What is your weak point? 
| Impatience? Angry passion? Indolence? Ex- 
‘aggeration? Stubbornness? Negligence? What- 
| ever it may be, give it especial attention at once, 
| and try to correct the failing. 

| +e 

THE FEMALE ELEPHANT FASCINATED 

BY JEWELRY. 


In the fall of 1848 there was a circus exhibiting 
on Eighth Street, where the Bible House now 
stands, in which were two performing elephants, 
called Poodah and Romeo. The latter, in coming to 
this country, had the misfortune to break off both 





much success in life. Susan is very pretty, very ; 


some satisfaction to know that this unprincipled 
destroyer of an honest elephant’s peace afterward 
came to an ignominious end. 


+> 





NO WONDER. 
One of our most fashionable hair-dressers tells 
the following good story: 


An old Quaker lady was standing at her coun- 
ter one day, when a gay young girl came in, to 
engage a hair-dresser for the evening. She gave 
her order hurriedly, saying that she wanted a 
half dozen ‘‘rolls,” and a butterfly on the top, a 
“Grecian” or ‘‘waterfall” at the back, with plenty 
of ‘‘puffs” and ‘‘curls,” and ended with an injunc- 
tion to send along any quantity of *‘rats,” ‘‘mice” 
and ‘‘cataracts.” 

‘Poor child!” said the dear old lady, compas- 
sionately, looking after her as she departed, 
‘*What a pity she has lost her mind !” 


A SCOTCH NOBLEMAN. 


A Scotch nobleman seeing an old gardener of 
his establishment with a very ragged coat, made 
some passing remarks on its condition. 

‘It’s a very guid coat,” said the honest old 
man. 

a cannot agree with you there,” said his lord- 
ship. 

‘‘Ay, it’s just a verra guid coat,” persisted the 
old man; ‘‘it covers a contented spirit, and a 
body that owes no man any thing, and that’s mair 
than mony a man can say of his coat.” 








Tue late Rev. Dr. Sutton, vicar of Sheffield, 
once said to the late Mr. Peach, a veterinary sur- 


eon: 

‘‘Mr. Peach, how is it you have not called upon 
me for your account ?” 

“O,” said Mr. Peach, ‘I never ask a gentleman 
for money.” 

‘Indeed !” said the vicar; ‘‘then how do you 
get on if he don’t pay?” 

‘“‘Why,” replied Mr. Peach, ‘‘after a certain 
time I conclude he is not a gentleman, and then 
T ask him.” 


Durtine the pursuit of Lee’s army an old freed- 
man was discovered with an immense pile of blan- 
kets, coats and canteens, which the rebels had 
thrown away. Surveying his plunder with great 
delight, he exclaimed, 

‘**Pears like as if dis was spilin’ de ’Gyptians !” 


Wuat is the difference between perseverance 
and obstinacy? One is a strong will, and the 
other is a strong won't. 


A fault confessed 
Is half redressed. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
The Ten Birds and Their Characters. 


A company of young ladies and gentlemen sit ina 
circle and choose a leader, who commences the game 
by saying, “A good fat hen.” Then each in turn re- 
peats the words. The leader then says, ‘Two cackling 
geese, and a good fat hen,” which is also repeated b 
each player separately. Then says the leader, “Three 
crying curlews, two cackling geese, and a good fat 
hen ;” then, “Four plump pheasants, three crying cur- 
lews, two cackling geese, and a good fat hen;” then, 
“Five bald eagles, four plump pheasants, three crying 
curlews, two cackling geese, and a good fat hen;” 
then, “Six*long-legged storks, five bald eagles, four 
plump pheasants, three crying curlews, two cackling 
geese, and a good fat hen;” then, “Seven screeching 
cockatoos, six long-legged storks, five bald eagles, 
four plump pheasants, three crying curlews, two cack- 
ling geese, and a good fat hen;” then, “Eight blink- 
ing owls, seven screeching cockatoos, six long-legged 
storks, five bald eagles, four plump pheasants, three 
crying curlews, two cackiing geese, and a good fat 
hen;” then, “Nine golden humming-birds, eight blink- 
ing owls, seven screeching cockatoos, six long-legged 
storks, five bald eagles, four plump pheasants, three 
crying curlews, two cackling geese, and a good fat 
hen;” and lastly, “Ten tall ostriches, nine golden 
humming-birds, eight blinking owls, seven screechirg 
cockatoos, six long-legged storks, five bald eagles, 
four plump pheasants, three crying curlews, two cack- 
ling geese, and a good fat hen.” 

Each player repeats each sentence after the leader, 
; any omission being paid by a forfeit. This is a very 
| funny game when played with spirit. 


Puzzles. 


1. 
Tam a little word of four letters, yet my history is 
most wonderful. I am of both ancient and modern 
origin—of both sexes and no sex at all. I am men- 


am well-known in every public office 
post office, and few are without me. I 
or on dry land, whichever I 


my name; pray what is it? 
2 


tioned occasionally both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. I am a great traveller, and have visited every 
town, county and country in the civilized world. I 
seen in every 
live in the sea 
lease. I am alive, yet 
dead, and do either with or without food. I am hunted 
by some for my skin and flesh, but ’tis a thousand to 
one, the next time you see me I shall have neither. 
To conclude, an island in the United States aspires to 


I am a word of two syllables, and am cordially hated 


—— 
APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 


ARE YOU READY 
FOR THE QUESTION?P 


THE C-O-D MAN 


Wishes to make you a proposition. He has BOOTS and SHOES 
to sell you through the medium of your Retail Stores. If he wil) 
truly and faithfully supply you with 


WARRANTED BOOTS AND SHOES, 


and WILL MAKE GOOD THE WARRANT TO YOU, will you 
not sustain him by buying the same? He puts his warrant ang 
Trade Mark, 


PaTENTED JULY 7, 1864, . 
WARRANTED BY THE C-0-D MAN, 


PATENTED AT WASHINGTON, 
UPON ALL BIS 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


And authorizes all retailers to give NEW PAIRS in every in. 
stance where any radical defect appears in the stock or work, if 
the Boot or Shoe HAS NOT BEEN WORN TO THAT EXTENT 
that it would BE UNREASONABLE TO EXPECT A NEW 
PAIR. Ir BuT LITTLE Worn, NEW Pasks WILL BE GivEy 
WITH PLEASURE. 

Now make a SURE THING OF IT by buying none but those 
with the C—O—D MAN’S WARRANT on them, and STARVE 
OUT THE RETAILERS OF SHODDY. This is the first in. 
stance in the history of the trade that you have had a chance, ON 
A LARGE SCALE, to show you want a good article, and are 
willing TO STAND BY a man who will WARRANT HIS GOODS 
and LIVE UP TO IT. 


Wit you Stand BY AND Sustain THE 
Cc—O—D MAN? 
THAT IS THE QUESTION. 


WHOLESALE STORE, 
Nos. 18, 20 and 22 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON. 


HENRY DAMON. 
12—-3m 





THE WHEELER & WILSON 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
SEWING MACHINE. 
The most simple and practical Sewing Machine in use. 
Orrice 228 WasHINGTON S7., Boston. 
im 








COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 
READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY IT. 





WE GUARANTEE 


Y | Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case o&§ DYSPEPSIA in 


existence, and will pay 
$1000 Reward 


for any certificate published which does not prove by investiga- 
tion to be genuine. C. G. CLARK & C0. 


Cor’s DysPrersia CuRE 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 
Cor’s DysPrersia CuRE 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN. 
Cor’s Dysrrersi1a CurE 
CURES NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MORBUS AND 
DYSENTERY. 


Cor’s DysPEersia CuRE 
Cures like magic all diseases that originate in a 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. 





The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: 

Messrs. EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL AND COURIER, roe 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mr. Coe, an 
as this, my gratetul acknowledgment, is the only remuneration 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view of his promise,) please 
allow my statement a place in your columns. 

For the last ten years, I have been afflicted with dyspepsia—at 
times so bad, that what I ate at night would distress me the next 
morning, and the same way from morning until night, and! 
have often gone without my meals, through fear. 1t was whi 
suffering in this manner that I took the first dose of COE’S DYS- 
PEPSIA CURE. It stopped my pain in one minute. So great 
was my confidence in it, and so strong my appetite, that I went 
home and ate a full meal of ham and eggs, and took a few 
of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal I had eaten 
ten years. I have taken o one bottle, and can now eat aly- 
thing I please without pain. It is something I cannot explail, 
but aaa confident gat I - cu red, r was he who said, “One 

know, tt whereas I was now I see.” 
WILLIAM STEVESS. 


From the Pastor of the Tee Episcopal church, Madison, 
Sonn. 





I have used COE’'S DYSPEPSIA CURE in my family, a 
can willingly testify to its value as a medicine. 
HENRY GIDMAN, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal church. 
Madison, Conn., June 30, 1864. 


From the benefit derived from the use of COE'S DYSPEPSIA 
CURE in my family, I am prepared to say that I never intend ® 
be without it, and advise all who are afflicted with Dysp wis 

PHILAS 


w 
NDER 1S. 








of his tusks, which materially injured his personal 


proach. There are amusements, so called, that appearance. Still he was on very affectionate 


destroy both soul and body. The bad sense in| t¢oms with Poodah, who was a fine female ele- 
which words indicating amusements come to be phant. Shortly after arriving in the city another 
used show that tendency to excess which is com-| circus, belonging to the same proprietors, came 
mon to pleasure-seekers. Debauch once meant | in, with another ny 708 also cal ed Romeo. But 
an innocent entertainment. I have just read are 2 white ; d 

lf. romance in which it often occurs. If one in- Sate & ye Se see ee Seen & 
« . i the end of each of these tusks was a large knob 
vited a friend to a lunch, he called it a debauch.”| of polished brass. This elephant was placed with 

“T have found it here, Aunt Rosa,” said Ed-| the other two, and from that day Romeo No. 1 
ward, opening the dictionary. ‘It comes Son} was 4 discarded lover. The splendid tusks and 
an old French verb, debaucher, which meant to| the jewelry of the new-comer threw his rival com- 


entice one away from the bauche or work-shop.” | — a4 Sn ae Prbar seed — her old 


‘Instead of abandoning an amusement when | tempts at endearment were met with blows from 
they had become ashamed of it, polite people only | the female’s ponderous trunk, that made the poor 
chose a more genteel term for it, as if the crime | fellow reel; and it is difficult to say which pre- 


was in the name. It is vulgar to call sins by | Souted the most amusing spectacle, the manifest 


their good old Saxon names, because they 


try it. 
by the rebels; take away my first two letters, trans- Madison, June 30, 1864. 


lessed with a splendid pair of 


His at- |, 


eave something sharp. 
Conundrums, 


A GROVE OF TRBES. 
1. Which is the carpenter’s tree? Plane. 
2. Which is the most delicious tree? Pine. 
3. Of what tree is the gallows made? Cord-wood. 
4. Which 1s the most painful tree? Birch. 
5. Which is the lover’s tree? ¥ 


remind you. My hogandI. (Mahogany.) 
7. Which tree has undergone combustion? Ash. 


9. Which is the naughty child’s tree? Boz. 


ll. Wh 
Pear ( pair.) 
Answers to Puzzles in the Last Number. 


Ridaile. Snow. 
Enigma. Pennsylvania. 





8re | the new, or the coquettish graces played o 


honest and mean what they say. While the rich! the false Poodah upon her new favorite. It is 


discomfiture of the old lover, the ew of 
by 


the lady into a scarlet runner. 


ose and leave a part of the body; transpose again and 


Tulip. 
6. Of which tree do the inhabitants of an Irish cabin 
8. Which tree do mariners like best to see? Beech. 


10. Which tree do we always have on hand? Palm, | , No family 
ich tree entered most largely into the ark? 


Conundrums.—1. The goat would turn to butter and 


PRICE......- «++--$1 PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
Cc. G. CLARK & CO., 
New Haven, Conn., Proprietors. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston, Mass. 





$100 Reward 


For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Influenza, Tickling 
the Throat, Whooping Cough, or relieve Consumptive 
“Senshs, as quick as 


COE’S COUGH BALSAM. 

Over 50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native town, and not ® 

instance of its failure is known. f all, 
should be without it. It is within the reach o! | 
the price being ONLY FORTY CENTS, and if an investm 
and thorough trial do not 
money will be refunded. We say this knowing its meri 
feel confident that one trial will secure for it a home in 


Do not waste a with when so small an invest 
ment will cure you. it may be had of any responsible druggi® 
town, who will furnish you with a circular of genuine 
of cures it has made. 


Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


C. G. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 





2. Because he longs to go to the steak. 


New Haven, Cons. 
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